RADICAL WOMEN 


he exhibition Radical Women 

commemorates the 100th anniversary of 

the 19th Amendment, which legally 

granted American women the right to 

vote. It illuminates the courage of New 
Jersey women who decided to challenge the social 
and legal restrictions on their lives. These women 
worked and fought for their rights and demanded 
visibility and justice for themselves and their 
communities. 


Though not seen as radical today, the nineteenth 
and early twentieth century women’s rights 
movement exploded deeply held beliefs about 
women's proper roles within the home and in the 
wider community. 


Women’s rights were an emotional and heavily 
disputed issue with profound economic and 
political implications. For many women, achieving 
the vote was part of a larger struggle against 
racism, anti-immigrant sentiment, and economic 
exploitation. 


Women from a wide variety of backgrounds 
petitioned and agitated relentlessly to get the vote. 
ouffragists included women who were rich and 
poor, African American and white, native born and 
immigrant. Sometimes in alliance with each other 
and sometimes in conflict, diverse women fought 
for equality and challenged the notion that a 
woman's place was in the home. 


Noelle Lorraine Williams, Curator and Researcher 
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Photo: August 26th, 1970 — Woman suffrage stamp was issued 


NEW JERSEY 


on 50th Anniversary by Mrs. Doscina Pendleton of Elizabeth on a pea 
the car, and Mrs. Myrtle Campbell of Kearny. COMMISSION 


ew Jersey was the only state that granted 

some women the right to vote after the 

American Revolution. Single women, 

including widows and women with property 

voted mainly between 1790 and 1807. 
However, by 1807 the right to vote would be rescinded 
as men in New Jersey now argued that political 
participation was unsuitable for women. 


In the nineteenth century, religious bodies, government 
and society proclaimed that woman’s real nature was 
to be an angelic being: delicate, pure, domestic, and 
submissive. This doctrine was used to silence women 
and exclude them from public life. However, the hard 
reality of many New Jersey women’s lives was the 
opposite of this stereotype. Women struggled to 
survive, and their homes were not a refuge from 

the world’s problems. 


When the vote was stolen from New Jersey women 

in 1807, it intensified the existing abuses against them. 
The majority of women were already disenfranchised 
and suffering. Their work was often uncompensated or 
badly paid, and they were unrepresented in the courts 
and public forums. 


Native American women, who had once occupied New 
Jersey’s regions, lost even more footing in their 
communities as they were massacred and dispossessed 
of their land. Enslaved African American women were 
Subject to laws that kept them in captivity until the Civil 
War. Free African American women and immigrants 
experienced frightful living and working conditions. Even 


middle and upper-class women’s property was controlled 


by their male relations. 


New Jersey's women began to devise solutions to break 
the silence and improve their position in society. 


“Women Voting in New 
Jersey Towards the Close of 
the Last Century” created by 
Howard Pyle in 1880, 
seventy-three years after 
women were banned from 
voting, illustrates the 1776 
law in practice that provided 
that “all inhabitants” with 
required land ownership 
could vote regardless of race 
and sex (though women had 
to be widowed or unmarried). 
Who are the types of people 
that you see in the image? 
Are any unexpected? 


“Massacre of Indians 
at Hoboken” by Felix 
Octavius Carr Darley 
(1877), depicts the 
brutality against 
Native American 
women and children 
in the wars that 
devastated their 
communities. 


Seated African American 

Scrubwoman by Anne 

Marguerite Henriette de 
Marigny Hyde de Neufville, Courtesy 
New York Historical Society, 1822. 


How do you think she felt 
about her work? 
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New Jersey’s anti-slavery Payson explaining how African American women 
r assisted the fugitive enslaved. 

movement, women were 

not allowed to be leaders 

in their homes, 


churches. 


communities or | Jarena Lee 
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movements like those in 
support of the abolition of slavery and 
temperance. These sorts of activities 
could be justified as suitable to 
women’s pious and maternal 

nature. Anti-slavery : 
activism was especially ay 
important as an \ 
organizational training 
ground for many African 
American and white 
women who would 

later campaign for 
women’s rights. 


The Newark Female Charitable Society was 
composed of Christian women who worked 
ye together to give money to the city’s poor. 
| Many of the women were a part of Newark’s 

6 elite. Besides sewing, donating and raising 
money, their work involved inspecting 
houses of the poor and judging their 
morality before giving them money. 


How do you think this affected 
the poor women receiving aid? 
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omen fought back 1919 drawing by 


\ T Anti-slavery activist, Marguerite Martyn of 


against oppression Y- * Nana g Lucy Stone being pelted 
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as a young woman. 


of New Jersey. They 

asserted themselves 
through secret activities such as 
assisting the enslaved or fighting 
alongside and supporting soldiers, 
staying unmarried, running 
businesses, and sharing food and 


In 1868, 172 Vineland women gathered at the 
nion Hall to stage what was then the largest 
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continued to build on relationships, 
organizations, and churches that they 
had created earlier in the century. 
Despite their compromised status, 
African American women fought for 
equality through their churches and 
Black women’s clubs that were both 
political and educational in nature. 


Florence Spearing Randolph embodied 
the different ways that African American 
women fostered change in their 
communities a century ago. She was 
born in the South and moved to New 
Jersey. Later she would be called to 
preach in the church, against the 
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Association of Colored 
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ew Jersey historically 

has had a conflicted 

relationship with 

immigration. Although 

the state was founded 
by Dutch and British immigrants 
who dispossessed the Lenape Indians, 
later migrants from Catholic and 
Jewish backgrounds struggled to find 
acceptance. Often depicted as ignorant 
and unpatriotic, immigrants fought 
hard to assert their claims to American 
citizenship against the native-born 
who felt their jobs and homes were 
threatened by these new arrivals. 


Immigrant women stood at the 
crossroads of economic exploitation and 
disenfranchisement. They were usually 
employed in the worst paid and most 
dangerous jobs as domestic servants 
and factory workers. Lacking political 
clout, they were hard pressed to 
improve their situation. 


Like many African American women, 
immigrant women saw the vote as key 
to fighting discrimination and improving 
their economic prospects. As immigrant 
and union organizer Melinda Scott 
explained in her testimony before 
Congress: “If you are earnest about 
helping working women, if you really 
mean to help us, help us get the ballot.” 
This point was painfully made when 

the 1910 fire at a garment factory in 
Newark killed 27 young women. 

Many of them were immigrants. 


È 


Melinda Scott was a president of the United Augusta B. Parsonnet (nee Levin) was a 
Hat Trimmers of New York and Newark and Russian immigrant who came to Newark in 
treasurer of the National Women’s Trade 1886. She was active in the Women’s 
Political Union of Newark and the Council 
of Jewish Women. 


Union League. In 1914, she and several 
others led 300-400 working women to the 
White House in a plea to support suffrage. 


THE F TORY AFTER E FIRE. AL 3 EMPL : IWER FLOORS ESCAPED 
BUT OF THE HUNDRED AND SIXTEEN GIRLS ON THE FOURTH FLOOR TWENTY-FIVE 
LOST THEIR LIVES AND MANY MORE WERE INJURED 


In the 1910 Wolf Muslin MRS. KASTKA a STELLA 

Undergarment Company fire in 

Newark, NJ, while some women 
were able to escape, some lost their lives by 
jumping out of windows, and some perished 
inside of the factory. Here is a photo of Ms. Kastka who was killed 
jumping from the fourth story window in an effort to survive. 


What do you think some of the challenges were 
for poor immigrant women in New Jersey? 


Miss Hodurek managed to escape by the stairs. 
Mrs. Kastka jumped from a fourth-story win- 
dow and was killed. she had been the 
support of her three children and 
her mother in Austia 
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y the 20th century, women 

were attending college and 

entering the workforce in 

greater numbers than ever 

before. Some of these 
women focused on their careers and 
remained unmarried, forming same-sex 
relationships called Boston marriages. 
Dubbed “new women” by the press, 
they created professional networks and 
organizations that helped invigorate the 
suffrage movement. 


In 1908, social worker Mina Van Winkle 
founded the Women’s Political Union in 
Newark to attract “self-supporting” 


women to the suffrage cause, like 


pioneering lawyer Mary Philbrook. 
These outspoken women embraced 
radical causes like equal pay and 
addressing the economic and sexual 
exploitation of women through 


prostitution. 


The younger 
generation 
of women 
activists 
helped set 
the stage 
for the 
acceleration 
of suffrage 
activity after 
1910. 


Image of Mary 


WOM ENS Philbrook as a young 


4 POLITICAL UNION woman. Philbrook 


was the first woman 


attorney in New 
Jersey and worked 
for women’s rights 
and suffrage during 
her career as a lawyer 
and researcher. 
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The Theresa Lane Council, a 

group of African American, 

Caribbean, and Jamaican 
women, was an example of a women’s 
group assisting young women coming 
from the South and the West Indies in 
the 1900s. The formation of this group 
to provide housing and a safe space 
for American and West Indian young 
women would lay the foundation for 
the first African American Catholic 


1910 — Rose Biodo, 10 years old, of Church in Newark. 
Philadelphia, worked at Whites Bog, 


Brown Mills, New Jersey three What do you think some of the 
u rs picking berri d taki = 
care of the babies. Sept. 28, 1910. housing challenges for women 
Photo by Lewis Wickes Hine traveling from other states, Islands, 
and cities to New Jersey were? 


(Image used by permission of the Sisters of the 
Most Blessed Trinity Archives, Philadelphia) 
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xhausted from more than fifty years of fighting 

for their rights, women’s activists felt that the 

fight needed to be taken to a more radical level. 

Governor of New Jersey President-elect 

Woodrow Wilson’s inauguration was scheduled 
for March 4, 1913, and the nation’s attention would be 
on Washington, DC. Inspired by the radical marches of 
British suffragettes, New Jersey born activist Alice Paul 
saw the opportunity to gain more attention for American 
women’s suffrage. She believed a march through the 
nation’s capital would force the President elect to support 
the vote for women and helped organized this march for 
the National American Woman Suffrage Association. 


When she heard about the rally, “General” Rosalie Jones, 
of New York City, planned a “suffrage hike” which began 
on Broad Street in Newark and ended in Washington DC. 
This hike stopped in many New Jersey cities meeting 
with supporters and detractors. Hikers included Martha 
Klatschken, a Jewish suffragist who had previously lived 
in East Orange. When hikers reached DC they joined 
Alice Paul’s march. 


The Washington DC march was riddled with racism due 
to Paul and other leaders’ attempt to segregate African 
Americans from the general parade. It also suffered from 
tensions in leadership. Ultimately, it achieved one aspect 
Of its goal. It raised awareness and sympathy for 
women’s suffrage. 


In 1915, New Jersey suffragists, led by organizations 
such as the Women’s Political Union of Newark, would 
push for the state legislature to hold a referendum on a 
women’s suffrage amendment. In the run-up to the 
October vote, there was a flurry of rallies, marches, and 
debates about women’s suffrage across New Jersey. The 
opposition was led by the state’s political bosses and the 
liquor industry, which feared that women voters would 
clean-up corruption and impose prohibition. The defeat 
of the referendum would convince many to move from 
supporting a state by state strategy to a federal 
constitutional amendment. 


SOUTHERN HORRORS 


LYNCH LAW 


ITS PHASES 


Though the march escalated the visibility 
of the fight for women’s rights in the United 
States, it segregated African American 
women who had to fight to join the action. 
In this cartoon “Just like the men!” from 
the March 1, 1913 edition of the New York 
Tribune, the artist highlights a real event 
where Black women were discouraged 
from joining the procession during the 
journey route. 


Four northeastern states would join New 
Jersey in holding suffrage referendums in 
1915. This image by Henry Mayer depicts 
Lady Liberty, wearing a cape labeled 
“Votes for Women,” standing astride the 
states (colored white) that had already 
adopted suffrage and walking towards the 
ones that needed to. 


Alice Paul learned many of her radical 
tactics to win suffrage for American women 
from the highly visible actions of British 
women overseas. Paul was the daughter 

of a suffragist and attended school in 
London. It was there that she joined the 
Women’s Social and Political Union (WSPU). 


Ida B. Wells, of Chicago, IL, defied 
the rule that African American women 
walk in the segregated section in the 
rear of the 1913 march. Her life’s 
work was comprised of many things 
including: progressive journalism, 
community activism and elevating the 
discussion of American lynching to an 
international level. 
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On February 12, 1913, 

almost two dozen women 

started an on-foot journey 
from Newark, NJ to Washington, 
DC. Greeted by supporters, 
spectators, and harassers, their 


journey covered hundreds of 


miles and lasted until March 3rd. 
This action increased attention 
and support for the women’s vote 
and suffrage. 


How do marches and protests 
appeal to fellow citizens in ways 
that writing articles don’t? 
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he United States’ 
participation in World War | 
forced many women and 
other Americans to reflect on 
and intensify their actions on 
the injustice in their own communities. 
White women and African American 


and Native American men and women ALICE PAUL ) 


y \ 
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NALS 
citizens. Others were deeply troubled s al 


by the irony of fighting for justice 
overseas with inequality at home 


Alice Paul, founder of the National 


and elected not to serve. Women’s Party would receive a sentence 
of 7 months for picketing in front of the 
Women’s war service, as munitions lll mouse- 


workers, nurses, and purchasers of 
liberty bonds, helped ensure victory 
and convinced many politicians to se ieee 
support women’s suffrage. Most tuaa ~ \ 
suffragists suspended their ee NV De IN 

activism while America was at IN T 

war, but Alice Paul’s National 
Woman's Party continued to 
picket the White House in hopes 
of embarrassing Woodrow Wilson. 


Mary Dubrow, a Jewish 
teacher from Passaic, NJ, 
joined the National Women’s 

Party as a speaker and organizer. 

She was sentenced to ten days in 

jail after being arrested on 

January 6, 1919 at the watchfire 

protests. 


The president finally came out in 
support of women’s suffrage in 
January 1918, and Congress NG eg O 

passed the 19th Amendment in Sean mens emma 


J ] 91 9 B A t ] 920 th war effort in a variety of ways. Here What do you think compelled her 
une í y ugus J ree- an unidentified group (possibly the to leave her job as a teacher to 


ifi Phyllis Wheatley Literary Club) have H 
quarters of the aas (36) had ratified opened their club space in Newark to work for women’s rights? 
the amendment and it became law. the men that were serving and men 


about to leave for the camps. 


New Jersey was the 29th state to ratify 
on February 10, 1920. 
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he vote was won. 
But the challenges for women persisted. 


The Voting Rights Act in 1965 would 

dramatically alter the opportunity for 

people of color to utilize the vote that had 
been held back from them. Community organizing 
amongst women in New Jersey continued around 
housing and work issues. With the emergence of Black 
Power, greater Latino activism, LGBTQ rights, and the 
development of feminism and womanism of women of 
color in the 60s, 70s and 80s, the connections between 
the vote, housing, and economics became sharper. 
African American and Latino communities confronted 
greater segregation, redlining, and police brutality. 
Cultivating women as voters with organizations like the 
League of Women Voters and other political organizations 
was the new challenge after winning voting rights. The 
Equal Rights Amendment (ERA), which seeks to 
guarantee equal civil and legal rights for all citizens 
remains to be passed. 


The challenges activists continue to confront include how 
to engage more community members in matters of local, 
national, and international interest. National and 
community organizations continue to fight for women’s 
rights issues, including domestic abuse, equal pay, rape, 
sexual harassment, transgender and intersex rights, and 
reproductive rights. 


New Jersey has elected women as governor and 
lieutenant governor. Women have served in the New 
Jersey State House and Senate and in the House of 
Representatives in Washington. Women also continue 
to occupy seats as councilwomen, freeholders, and 
other local positions. 
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Tahesha Way is New 
Jersey’s 34th Secretary of 
State, and a former member 
of the Board of Chosen 
Freeholders as Freeholder 
Director in Passaic. 


Doreen Adele “Autumn 
Wind” Scott, was the 
co-chair of the New Jersey 
State Commission on 
American Indian Affairs. 
(Photo by Marc Steiner) 


Sadaf Jaffer is the Mayor 
of Montgomery Township, 
Somerset County. She is 
the first woman of South 
Asian descent to serve as 
mayor of a town in New 
Jersey, and the first 
Muslim woman to serve 
as a mayor in the United 
States. She is a scholar, 
philanthropist and 
activist. 


Cristina Pinzon 
serves as an 
executive board 
member and public 
relations secretary 


for the Latinas 


United for Political = oF : 


Empowerment ye 8 
(LUPE-PAC), a 

non-partisan political 

action committee 

whose mission is to increase 

the number of Latinas in elected 

and appointed office. 
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Barbra Casbar Siperstein was the 
first openly transgender member of 
the Democratic National 
Committee. She served in 
numerous Democratic Party 
political organizations including 
the New Jersey Stonewall 
Democrats, Garden State Equality 
and the Democratic National 
Committee Eastern Caucus. She 
advocated for gender inclusion in 
discrimination and hate crime laws 
in New Jersey. 


In 1964, tenant organizers 
fought against unhealthy 
housing conditions in Newark. 


Do you think unhealthy housing 
is a women’s rights issue? 
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